JOHN MILTON: THE MAN & THE POET

Milton, Dryden declared, would have been the
greatest of epic poets after Homer and Virgil 'if the
devil had not been his hero instead of Adam; if the
giant had not foiled the knight and driven him out of
his stronghold to wander through the world with his
lady errant'.1 What Dryden thus indicated, thinking
of the poem as an heroic poem, and without reference
to the theology, later critics have accepted as theo-
logically true also. 'The reason', says Blake, 'Milton
'wrote in fetters whenThe wrote qf Angels and of God,
and at liberty when of Devils and Hell, is because he
was "a true poet, and of the Devil's party" without
knowinglt.'2 The Devil, Blake thought, was Desire,
ifiai^s passionate, imaginative daring spul^ and the
God who overcomes and casts him out is cold reason,
ami t&e victory is a delusion. *In Milton; the Father
is Destiny, the Son a Ratio of the Five Senses, and
the Holy Ghost vacuum!'8 Shelley came to much the
same conclusion. 'Milton's poem contains within it-
self a philosophical refutation of that system of which,
by a strange and natural antithesis, it has been a chief
popular support. Nothing can exceed the energy and
magnificence of the character of Satan as expressed
in Paradise Lost. It is a mistake to suppose that he
could ever have been intended for the popular per-
sonification of evil. Implacable hate, patient cunning,
and a sleepless refinement of device to inflict the
extremest anguish on an enemy, these things are
evil; and although venial in a slave, are not to be
forgiven in a tyrant; although redeemed by much that
iennobles his defect in one subdued, are marked by all
that dishonours his conquest in the victor. Milton's
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